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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. | favored to perform beyond my expectation, 
(Continued from p. 275.) i through the helping hand of Divine Goodness. 
The foregoing journey, through some of the | My mind has been much with my tender and 
Eastern States, being at a period when the Rev- | beloved family, and at times the flood of afflie- 
olutionary war was at its height, he had many |tion has ran so high that I have been almost 
trials tu pass through, in moving about amongst | overwhelmed ; thouzh at this time I feel, in 
the armed forces. Of these trials his wife and | some measure, relieved from it, and hope to be 
family at home had largely to partake. His house | resigned to the Divine Disposer of all things, 
stood in a neighborhood where many of the| who, | may say, bas hitherto helped me. 
troops were collected, and at one time there, 1 expect.in a day or two, to leave this island, 
was a guard of fifty men stationed at his house. | and proceed, unless [ find my mind released 
At first they appeared rather hostile, but soon | from further service, which seems to be my 
changed their conduct, as they became acquaint-| daily desire. [am comforted at times, under 
ed with his wife and family, and were satisfied !a confirming belief that He who requires the 
that he was absent on a religious visit,|service of me is a merciful covenant-keeping 
though it appeared strange to them that he ; (rod, in whose arm of power I trust, and that 
could leave a comfortable home in such peril- | he will preserve me and mine under the shadow 
ous times; from this circumstance they were|of his wing, if we are but faithful to him; 
at first almost induced to believe that he had | and that we may be so is the fervent breathing 
gone to the enemy. One day, when several|of my mind. 1 expect that thou, perhaps, hast 
soldiers were present, his wife received the fol- | met with close trials, and had great exercises 
lowing letter, which, after having read, she|to pass through; and though I am separated 
handed to one of them, desiring him to take it | from thee, my earnest desire and prayer is, that 
to the camp and show it to their officers, that|thy faith fail not, and I am persuaded that 
they might be satisfied of its contents. Jacob’s God and Israel’s King will not forsake 
NANTUCKET. | us; though more trials may be near, yet as our 
eye is single to him, we shall be preserved. I 
The tender ties, both of grace and nature, call | hope thou wilt not be dismayed or cast down, 
on me to embrace every opportunity of writing | but trust in the Shepherd of Israel; cast thy 
tothee. After a salutation of tender love, these | care upon him, for he cares for those who trust 
may inform thee that I have to-day finished my jin him. I have been favored to believe that 
service in this island in visiting nearly two |he will bea father to my beloved infant chil- 
hundred families, which service I have been | dren, andas a husband to thee, seeing he has or- 
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dered our separaticn in this trying season. My 
love is to my beloved parents, brothers, and 
sisters, and dear inquiring friends. In the most 
-affectionate and heartfelt reghrd, I am thy lov-! 
ing husband. Davip Sanps. 

Jt is stated that some of the soldicrs often | 
came in and sat with them during their meet- | 
ings, and appeared very civil and resvectful. | 
Clementina Sands lent them several Friends’ 
books, particularly Barelay’s Apolozy. When: 
they left, they took a friendly leave, and ap: | 
peared to wish for the welfare of the fami! ¥s 
During their siay, her friends felt very anx ious | J 
for her removai to a place of safety, but che felt! 
most easy to remain, though much exercised, 
desiring to be shown what was best for her: ‘| 
and, ov ene — m, she retired to wait in si- 
lence to be guided by Ilim who is alone able 
to direct in best wisdom. She felt drawn to 
open the Bible, and her eye rested on the 27th 
Psalm: “The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion whom shall I fear: The 1. ord is th 1e strength | 
af my life, of whom shall [ be afraid?” which 
was so fully ap plicable to her present trying sit- | 
uation, and also the promise of care so beauti- | 
fully expressed, that her miud became quieted, 
and all fear and anxicty were at an end. She! 
felt full confidence in him who had sent ber | 
protector away from her on an errend of gospel 
love. for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, be 
lieving that He would extend a fatherly care to 
her and her little ones. 

Atter his return in the winter, 1779 and 
1780, he remained at home until the following 
summer, when he felt a concern to visit 
Friends in Vhiladelphia, particularly in their 
famili s. which service engaged him until the 
2d mo., 1751. He was much comforted with 
the openness manifested to receive the truth; 
and though it was an arduous labor, yet he 
was favored to return with peace and thankful- 
ness to Him who had required it of him. The 
following is from his Journal :— 

In the year 1780. I felt my mind drawn to 
visit Friends in Philadelphia and perts adja- 
cent. I spread my concern before the Monthly 
Meeting to which I belonged, and obtained a 
certificate expressive of the unity of my 
friends, and encouragement to proceed to per- 
form the service required of me as way might 
even. I left home about the 8th month Ist. 
On arriving at Philadelphia, my friends re- 
ceived me kindly, uniting in my anticipated 
service and labor. I visited all the families of 
Friends, and was kindly accompanied by some 
of them through this extensive service, in 
which much exercise and close labor was found 
to be in the way of my duty. I felt a comfort 
in believing that it was owned by wy great and 
good Master. I attended many meetings, both 
for worship and diseipline, to the relief and 
comfort of my own mind, and, I trust, to the 
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general satisfaction of concerned Fricnds, whose 
rympathy avd exercise for my welfare i was 
fully sensible of. I had many meetings, aud 
much labor amongst those of ‘other societies, 
much to my satisfaction. I also attended many 
| meetings, both for wo tship and ™ cipline, 
amongst F riends of the adjacent par 

Tn a letter to his wife he thus expresses his 
lively concern for her preservation under her 
many trials, and for the welizre of his own 
family : — 

PHILADELPHIA, 8th mo. 29th, 

Ty dearly beloved Wife— 

Duty, as well as inclination, invite me to em-, 
brace this opportunity to write to thee. Though 
absent in beady, few hours pass without remem- 
bering thee and my beloved children. Put I 
still feo! a reviving hope that thou art meret- 
fully cared for by Him whose eare is for His 
dependent children. A sense of his all-sufli- 
cient help still remains as an anchor to our 
minds under every dispensation ot His provi- 
dence. I have with much clearness scen, in 
the visions of light, that it is according to the 
saying of the prophet, “Tt is the Lord that 
teaches to profit, and leads in the way that we 
should go;” and thongh in the cross to our 
own wills, yet I believe there is no viber way 
to the crown; therefore as far ss we nimay he 
enabled, let us resign the government.of our 


~ 


1780. 


wills to Him who is the great counse!!oref Lis 
people, who leadsin a way the fowls of the air , 


do not know, and the vulture’s eye hath not 
seen, and who sustains the character of an 
everlasting Father to provide for and support 
his children that ery unto Him, and a mmehty 
God to deliver, as well as a Prince of Peace, 
of the increase of whose government there 
never shall be an end. Let not thy heart faint 
nor thy hands fail. Thy acquaintance with 
trial and disappointment is net new, and if we 
abide faithful, it will help us to do our day's 
work in the day time. I have now nearly gone 
through the families of Friends in this city, 
and feel desirous of being discharged from fur- 
ther labor, but cannot determine yet whether | 
shall or not, but desire to be resigned to 
the Lord’s will; and I hope thou wilt vot mur- 
mur, as I trust the Lord will not only engage 


me in his service, but make thee sensible of 


the same. May His powerful arm eupport and 
keep thee and my beloved children, is the con- 
stant prayer of my heart; that if we are per- 
mitted to meet again ve. may rejoice in that 
joy that is superior to the joys of harvest. or 
the increase of corn, wine, or oil. A joy that 
arises from an evidence that we have doue the 
will of God, which is felt. to be “ joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory.” Thus, my beloved 
companion, let us be encouraged to hold on our 
way. Many have landed sutely after a rough 
passage, and have eventually been comforted 
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within the confives of a calm and quiet harbor. | also by the convict in his cell and the benight- 


IT have no doubt but that He who was with the 
disciples whea the winds blew and the sea ran 
high, when their faith began to fail, is still “in 
the side of the ship,” aud has the same power, 
as he is called upon, that ever he had, to say, 
“ Peace, be still,’ and so to bring a calm. Thus 
may we be encouraged te dwell under the ealm- 
ing influence of His holy Spirit from time to 
time,and, atall times,knowing that “ the founda- 
tion of God standeth sure, having this seal, the 
Lord knoweth them that are His,’ and whose 
hearts are deyoted to serve Him. I trust that 
it may be the will of our heavenly Father to 
permit us to meet again, when our close trials 
and long separations will be forgotten in the 
sweet reward of faithfulness. My affectionate 
love to my dear parents and friends. 1 remain 
thy tender and affectiunate husband in truth’s 
service. Davip Sanbs. 
(To be continued.) 


Sissel ctiakee 

PAULT-FINDING WITH YOUR CHILDREN.—It 
is at times necessary to censure aud punish ; 
but very much more may be done by encourag- 
ing children when they do well. Be, there- 
fore, more careiul to express your approbation 
of good conduct than your disapprobation of bad. 
Nothing can more discourage a child than a 


ed viciim of insanity, whose condition she did 
so much to ameliorate. 

The poor of every class found in her a sym- 
pathising friend and benefactress. Although 
richly endowed with natural gifts we have no 
dvubt this devoted handmaiden could adopt the 
language used by the apostle, “I am what 1 
am by the grace of God.” She fully acknowl- 
edged her dependence upon the arm of divine 
l’ower,which she had found able to sustain, not 
only in the public work to which she felt her- 
self called, but also under trials which none 
could know save the Searcher of hearts and 
her own coutrited spirit. 

When we reflect upon the temptations inci- 
dent to high positions, not only in a social but 
a religious point of view, we consider her pre- 
servation in the patlt of humility and self-de- 
nial as an additional illustration of the truth of 
the declaration, “ My grace’ is sufficient for 
thee.” 

It seldom occurs that an individual is favor- 
ed to accomplish as much as E. Fry appears to 


spirit of incessant fauli-finding on the part of its | have done ; but may her faithfulness to the im- 


parents; and hardly anything ean exert a more 
injurious influence upon the dispusition both of 
the parent and child. ‘There are two great 
motives influcncing human action—hope and 
fear. Both of these are at times necessary. 
But who would not prefer to have her child 
influenced to good conduct by a desire of 
pleasing rather than by the fear of offending? 
if a mother never expresses her gratification 
When her childrea do well, aud is always cen- 
suring them when she sees anything amiss, 
they are discouraged and unhappy; their dis- 
positions become hardened and soured by this 
ceaseless fretting; and, at last, finding that, 
whether they do well or ill, they are equally 
found fault with, they relinquish all efforts to 
please, and become heedless of reproaches.— 


N. Y. Dispatch. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF ELIZABEH FRY. 

To most of the readers of the Juntedligencer 
the character of Elizabeth Fry may be famil- 
jar, while to others, the “brief memoir, re- 
printed from the Annual Monitor,” may be 
new and interesting. 

She was a member of the Society of Friewds, 
(Eng.) by birth, but her philanthropic labors 
were not confined to sect nor people, so that her 
presence was valued not only by kings and 
rulers of the earth, but was hailed with joy 
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conferred upon the “ widow’s mite.” 
said of her simple offering, that it was worth 
more than all that had been cast into the treas- 
ury, because, while others had given of their 
abundance, she had thrown in all her living. 


65. 
John Gurney, of Earlham Hall, near Norwich. 


pressions early made upon her mind, have the 
effect to stimulate others to an equal care to 
walk worthy the vocation to which they are 
called, with the belief that if faithful in the 


little, they shall be made rulers over more ; 


and he who occupies aright even the one talent 
will be accepted as he who is gifted with the 


five, and employs them in his Master’s service 


Let no one excuse himself because of the small- 
ness of his gift, but remember the blessing 


It was 


Eps. 
“ Elizabeth Fry, wife of Joseph Fry, Upten, 
Essex, died ox the 13th of 10th mouth, 1845,aged 
She was the third daughter of the late 


Whilst a child she was remarkable for the 
strength of her affections, and the vivacity of 
ker mind. She early evinced a disposition te 
promote the well-being, and to soothe the caree 
and sorrows of those around her. 

As she grew up, philanthropy became a 
marked and settled feature in her character, 
and she took great delight in forming and su- 
perintending a school on her father’s premises, 








hoor 


_ eelfjand to teke up the cross ; being made will 
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for the poor chileren of Earlham, and the eur- 
roundiog parishes. The effect which her gen- 
tle authority and k'nd instructions produced. 
iv these objects of her care, wax indicative of 
that remarkable gift of influencing others for 
geod, which was so distinguishing a teature in 
Ler character in after life. 

Notwithstanding this und some similar pur. 
suits, she was in no smail deere atteched to 
the vain pleasures of the world. and was her- 
self peculiarly attractive to such as were mak 
ing thore pleasures their cbject. 

But infuite'y higher and better things than 
the follies aud vanties of polished life awaited 
this interesting young person. Her health we 
muterinlly effected, by a eemplo‘nt which ap- 
peared fo be of a serions ebaracter; aud thus 
the instability of all temporal things became. 
vnexpectediy, matter cf personal experience. 
tucn afterwards. under the searching, yet per- 
sussive ministry of a Friend from America, 
(ihe lete Willi:m Savery.) her mind was pow- 
eriu'ly awakened to a tense of the infinite im 
portance of having her aff ctic ns set on things 
vhuve. Ehe was stiengthemd to turn away 
fie the allurements of the world. to deny her 


ing turppear as a feol fir the sake of Christ, 
and to coufess him before u en. 

This change, how: ver. was far from disquali 
fying her from those gccia! endearment: which 
a wid. wed futher and ten heleved brothers and 
sisters elvimed xt her hands, On the contrary. 
the keane more than ever the j y and com- 
ft of the home circle, ustil the year 1-00; 
when at the vege of twenty, she married Joseph 
Fry, of London, ard settled in a commodious 
Louse convected with her husband's business, 
in the heart of that metropulis. 

Here new scenes of intere-t and duty await- 
ed her. She became the mother of a numerous 
yung family, ever whom rhe exerted the ten 
derest maternal care. Y+t her domestic rela 
tions did not prevent her laboring with eonstont 
z-ul and assiduity for the Lenefit of her fellow 
creatures. ‘Ibe poor tound in her »n unfailing 
friend. and numerous indee: were the instances 
in which cases of distress were first personally 
examined by her, aud afterwards effectually re- 
lie ved. ; 

Soon after her marriage her mind became 
jmpreseed, in » very solemn manner, with an 
apprehension that it would be required of her, 
in the live of her religious duty, to bear a pub- 
lic testimony to the efficacy of that divine 
grace, by which she had been brought to par- 
duke of the j.ys of God’s salvation, and for 
pearly ten yeurs, she passed at times through 
much oonflict under the prospect of this awful 
engagement. Many and deep were the bap- 
tisms of spirit which she endured, but she was 
preserved in patience. 
























Tt was about the thirtieth year of her age, 
that she first spoke «s a minister in our reli- 
gious meetings. Her offerings in this weighty 
engagement were marked by much bumility— 
they were accompanied by a precious degree of 
divine power, and she was frequently ld, in 
strains of peculiar sweetness, to invite all to 
“come, taste. and see how good the Lord is.” 

She was early eng: ged, with the unity of the 
Monthly Meeting to which she belonged, in 
paying religious visits to Friends, and also in 
hulding meetings with persons not professing 
with us, in several parts of this pation. In the 
year 1818. accompanied by her beloved brother, 


Joeph John Gurney, und her sister-in-law 


Klizabeth Fry, she visited Friends snd others 
in Scotland, and iv 1827, was similarly engag- 


ed in Ireland) Whilst employed in these Gos- 
pel missions she also believed herself requir- 
ed to exert her energies in the subordinate 
set highly importent chararter of a Christian 


philanthropist. She visited hospitals, prisons, 


and lunatic asylums, and often addressed the 


nusates of these and other institutions, in a 


manner which was most remarkably adapted to 
the state of hes hearers. 


It may be truly said that she was eminent'y 


gifted with “the wisdom that winueth souls,” 


by which she was enabled, under divine infiu- 


ence, to find Ler way to the heart and under- 
standing of the child at school, the si ffrer on 
a sick bed, the corrupt and hardened criminal, 
aud even the wild and wandering maniac, and 


powerful was the impression which her solemn 


wud touching apreals made on the hearts of 


multitudes amoung the various classes whom she 
was led to eddre-s 

The leading ot ject, however, of her benevo- 
‘ent exertions, was the amelioration of prisons. 
Her long and persevering attention to this ob- 


ject, which continued to be dear to her until 


her end came, commenced with a circutistance, 
which is already well known to the public, both 
at home and abroad. At an early period of her 
life in London, she was informed uf the degra- 
ded condition of the female prisoners in New- 
gate. The part of the prison allotted to them 
was wscene of the wildest disorder. Swearing, 
drinking, gambling, and fighting, were their 
constant employments; filth and corruption 
prevailed on every side. Notwithstanding the 
warnings of the turnkeys, that her purse and 
watch, and even her life woud be «endangered, 
she resolved to go in without any protection, 
and to face this disorganized multitude. After 
being locked up with them, she addressed them 
With dignity, power, and gentleness; svon 
culmed their fury, and fixed their attention, 
and then proposed to them a variety of rules 
for the regulation of their conduct, to which, 
after her kind and lucid explanations, they all 
gave a hearty consent. Her visits were repeat- 
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ed again and again; and with the assistance of 
a committee of ladies, which she had formed 
for the purpose, she soon brought her rules to 
bear upon the poor degraded criminals. Within 
a very short time the whole scene was marvel- 
lously changed. Like the maniac of Gennesa- 
ret, from whom the legion of devils had been 
cast out, these once wild and wretched crea- 
tures were seen neatly clothed, busily employ- 
ed, arranged under the care of monitors, with 
a matron at the head of them, and comparative- 
ly speaking, in their right mind. 

Every morning they were assembled in one 
of the wards of the prison, when a chapter of 
Scripture was read aloud in their hearing, either 
by the matron, or by one of the visiting ladies. 
On one particular morning of the week, it was 
Elizabeth Fry’s regular practice to attend on 
these occasions, and to read the Bible “herself 
to the prisoners. This office she performed 
with peculiar power and sweetness. 

The prison was open, on the appointed morn- 
ing, to any visitors whom she chose to admit; 
and her readings were attended by a great 
number of persons, both English and foreign, 
including many of high rank and station in the 
world, who were anxious to witness this extra- 
ordinary scene of order and reformation. It 
might often be observed, that the poor prison- 
ers themselves, and the visitors of every class, 
were equally affected, and the practical com- 
ments which she often added, after a solemn 
pause of silence, and sometimes an impressive 
prayer in conclusion, were the frequent means, 
under divine influence, of melting the hearts 
of all present. 

The attention of Elizabeth Fry, and of the 
visiting Committee, was by no means confined 
to Newgate; the female criminals in other 
prisons of the metropolis soon came under their 
care. In carrying out her measures of reform, 
she was generously supported by the city au 
thorities, and by all the successive Secretaries 
of State for the Home Department. She was 
also kindly patronized by the Royal Family. 
After the successful formation of the “ British 
Ladies’ Society for the reformation of female 
prisoners,” which has now continued its dili- 
gent and very important labors for upwards of 
twenty years, a similar system of reform was, 
by means of associated committees, establishe: 
in many of the principal prisons in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Subsequently the plans of Elizabeth 
Fry were adopted, (chiefly in consequence of her 
own influence and correspondence,) in various 
prisons on the continent of Europe; particularly 
in France, Holland, Denmark, Russia, and 
Switzerland; also in Prussia, and in several 
other German States; and they have been suc- 
cessfully acted upon at Philadelphia and else- 
where in the United Stated of America. 

The great objects of the British Society, and 
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of those who followed in its footsteps, were, in 
the first instance, to place the female inmates of 
these several prisons, under the care of matrons 
and other officers of thetr own sex ; and secoudly, 
to arrange a plan for their being constantly 
visited and superintended by benevolent ladies, 
whose mild yet assiduous Christian influence 
might, under the divine blessing, become the 
means of gradualiy weaning them from their 
evil ways, and of restoring them as urefal 
members to socicty. And notwithstanding the 
disappointments and discourag: ments that have 
frequently attended the labors of the commit- 
tee, it may, with gratitude be acknowledged, 
that numerous and highly sxtisfactory have 
been the instances in which a decided refurma- 
tion of character hus been manifested. 

Elizabeth Fry did much to promote her great 
objcet, by the publication of «a simple yet for- 
cible pamphlet, explanatory of her views of a 
right prison discipline for females, and of the 
only sound principles of punishment,—those 
which tend to promote reform and restoration. 
She regarded the penalty of death with. strong 
disapprobation. She often visited the cells of 
condemned criminals on the day or night pre- 
ceding their execution; she marked the agouy 
of some and the obduracy of others; 2nd s'e 
traced the hardening effect of such punishments 
on the fellow-prisoners of the sufferers, as well 
as on the lower orders of the public in general. 
She was firmly couvinced that such awful in- 
flictions were opposed alike to an enlightened 
expedicney and to sound Christian prineipie ; 
and cordially did she unite with other well- 
known friends of humanity, in bearing her tes- 
timony against them with persons in authority, 
and in tsking every means in her power for 
hastening their aboliiion. 

It was a remarkable evidence of the confi- 
dence which successive guverniveuts reposéd in 
Elizabeth ry and her assoviates, that the con- 
vict ships for females about to be transported 
to New South Wales, were placed under their 
especial cure and superiniendence. This was 
a Most important part of their service, and the 
success of the admirable rezulations which 
they introduced into these vess:ls, was freyuenut- 
ly acknowled by the Colontal authorities. 

Every poor convict was supplied with a vari- 
ety of articles, needful to mitigate the suffer- 
ings necessarily atteudaut on the passage to 
the distant colony; and care was taken, that 
each ove should possess a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

(To be contirurd.) 
nena 

Wuo is old? Not the mai of energy; nor 
the day-liborer in science, art, or benevolence ; 
buat he only who suffers bis evergies to waste 
away, und the spriags of lite tu become wo- 
tionless. 
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A Farewell Letter written by Witu1aM PENN, 
on shipboard, after his first visit ta his colony. 
Deak FRIENDS & PEOPLE 
My love and my life is to you & with you & 

no waters can quench it, nor distance wear i 

out or bring it toan end. I have been with 

you cared over you & served you with un- 
feigned love & ydu are beloved of me & neer 
to me beyond utterance. 

I bless you in the name and power of the 
Lord & may God bless you with his Righteous- 
ness, peace & plenty all the Land over. 

O, that you would eye him in all, through 
all, and above all the works of yr hands. & 
Jett it be yr first care; how you may glorify 
God in yr undertakings, for to a blessed end 
are you brought heither & if you see & keep 
in ye sense of yt Providence, yr coming, stay- 


Dear friends my love again salutes you all, 
wishing yt grace, mercy & peace with all tem- 
porall blessings may abound richly among you, 
SO says, SO prays, 

Your Friend & Lover in the truth 

Wo PENNE. 

from on board ye Ketch Endeavour ye 12th 
of 6 mo 1684. 

For Tho: Lloyd, J. Claypole, J. Simeock, 
Ch. Taylor, & Ja: Hamilton. 

Tne Decay or ConversaTIon.—The an- 
cient art of talking is falling into decay. It is 
an ascertainable fact that, in proportion to the 
increased population, the aggregate bulk of 
conversation is lessening. People now-a-days 
have something else to do but talk. Not oniy 
do they live in such a hurry that there is only 
leisure for just comparing ideas as to the wea- 





ing and improving will be sanctifiyed, but if! ther, but they have each and all a gross quan- 


any forgett God & call not upon his name, in | 
truth he will pour his plagues upon you & | 
they shall know'who it is yt Judgeth ye chil- 
dren of men. QO, now you are come to a 
quiet land, provoke not ye Lord to trouble it, 
& now liberty & authority are with you, & in | 
yr hands, lett the government be on his shoul- 
ders, in all yr spirits, yt you may Rule for him | 
to whom the Princes of this world will one 
day esteem it their honor to Govern under 
& serve in their places. I cannot but say! 
when these things come weightily into my 
mind as the apostle did of old, what manner | 
of persons ought we to be in all godly con- 
versation, truly the name & glory of the Lord 
are deeply concerned in you as to ye dis- 
charge of yourselves in yr present stations, 
many eyes being upon you, & remember, yt 
as we have been belyed about disowning ye 
true religion, so of all government & yt to be- 
hold us exemplary & christian in ye use of yt 


conviction to many on yt account prejudiced. 
O yt you may see & know yt service & do 
it for ye Lord in this yr day. 
And thou Philadelphia the virgin settle- 


.ment of this province, named before thou wert 


born wt love, wt ¢are, wt service, & wt tra- 
vail have there been to bring thee forth & 
preserve thee from such as would abuse and 
defile thee. 

Oh that thou may be kept from the evil yt 
would overwhelm thee, yt faithful to the God 
of thy merceys in ye life of righteousness thou 
mayst be preserved to the end. My soul prays 
to God for tnee yt thou mayst stand in thy 
day of triall that‘thy children may be blest of 
the Lord & thy people saved by his power. 
My love to thee has been great and the re- 
membrance of thee effects my heart and mine 
eye. The God of eternal strength keep and 
preserve thee to his glory & thy peac. So 


will not only stop our enemys, but one 


tity of reading to do, which puts talking out 
of the question. If persons remain at home, 
they read; if they journey by the rail, they 
read; if they go to the sea-side, they read; we 
have met misguided individuals out in the 
open fields with books in hand; young folks 
have been seen stretched underneath trees, and 
upon the banks of rivers, poring over the 
opened page; on the tops of mountains, in the 
desert, or within forests,—everywhere men 
now pull printed sheets from their pockets, 
and in the earliest, latest, highest occupations 
in this life, they read. The fact is incontest- 
ably true, that modern men and wemen are 
reading themselves into a comparatively silent 
race. Reading is the great delusion of the 
present time; it has become a sort of lay piety, 
according to which the perusal of volumes 
reckons as good works; it is, in a word, the 
superstition of the nineteenth century.— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
A Review or tHe “Prize Essays” of 

George Stephenson Rowntree and Thomas 

Hancock, on the decline of Quakerism in 

Great Britain. 

Tne Review, By T—, or BAartimore. 
6rH Montu, 1864, 
(Continued from page 279.) 

The seventh chapter of the Essay, which 
treats of the marriage regulations of the 
Friends, and their wode of legislation, exhib- 
its much serious reflection, and when we con- 
sider the source from whence these reflections 
have emanated, may be remarked for their in- 
genuousness. 

The opinions expressed on the disownments 
which bave taken place in the Society for 
“marriage contrary to rule,’ are in unison 
with the opinions entertained by the greater 
portion of the Christian world on the subj 
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Prefixed to this chapter is a well chosen matter 
from the writings of John Bright, a member 
of the Society of Friends, and also a member 
ot Parliament. We present the matter enfire, 
as a fitting introduction~ to the revelations 
which follow. “ A wonderful picture of what 
good meu may do, acting on mistaken notions 
of duty; to destroy the very structure they are 
most xuxious to uphold.” 

Afier two pages devoted to the marriage 
ordinznces of the Friends, the author proceeds 
with his considerations on the many excom- 
munications from the Society, for “ marria®e 
contrary to rule.’ He takes the trouble to 
furnish undoubted proofs of the truth of his 
assertions, and declares, “that from the year 
1300 to 1855 upwards of four thousand persons 
have been disowned by the Friends of the 
United Kingdom, for marrying contrary to 
their laws.” The inference to be drawn from 
euch a procedure is obvious, and from the dis- 
affection thereby produced in the families 
Where such excommunicatiogs have taken 
place, a diminution in the sect may be easily 
accounted for, 

But the Society of Friends in England, 
Scotiand, znd lreland, has perhaps been as 
much lessened by emigration as by any other 
cause, large numbers of the Society having 
within the last fifty years emigrated to the 
United States, particularly to the Western 
States, to Canada, and to Australia. In this 
last named country, since the town of Sidney 
becauie a flourishing trading port, many 
Friends have sought a residence, preferring 
its wurm climate to the climate of the British 
Island+. They have built a tiae meeting house 
at Sideey, aud we are told a Yearly Meet- 
ing for ali the Australian provinces is annually 
held there ; the Friends of those distant settle- 
nents «re said to be highly respectable repre- 
sentatives of the faith. 

The 


ecreuse of the Society of Friends in 
Great J 


Al 
dritain, from the two cxzuses above men- 
tioned, is sulliciently clear to be understood. 
and yx it sevims its decline is more in point of 
pumbers than ia power. We judge from the 
moral iorce displayed by some of the Friends, 
and from the Quaker representation in Partia- 
ment, that although they may be “ fewer in num- 
ber in the United Kingdom than they were at 
the beginning of the present century,” yet 
that their enlightened conservative priveiples 
were never more highly appreciated by the 
masses in the mother country, than they are 
at the present time. 

Atier the matter which the Hesayist has se- 
lected irom the writings of Johu Bright, to 
precede lis remarks on the | yisiation of the 
Quakers, he devotes twelve paces to the sub- 


ject, trom which we select ihe following :— 


Bxpericnee might have tuusut the Quaker i ivieuwds 
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legislators of the eighteenth century, that the 
direction of mankind in the affair of marviage 
is one of the most difficult and delicate tasks 
that can be undertaken, and that it is pre- 
eminetly one in which, whilst men may be in- 
fluenced by Christian counsel, by e:lucation 
and persu:sion, it is also one in which they 
will not be driven and dragooned. The latter 
policy is short, summary, and easy. ‘The for- 
mer requires ability, discrimination, patience, 
und strong faith in principles. The latter was 
chosen by the Quakers of the middle age, and 
has been maintained with little relaxation to 
the present day. We consider it as the most 
infivential proximate cause of the numerical 
decline of the Society.” 

The last chapter commences with a quota 
tion from Dr. Arnold, which, from its sugges- 
tive character, we give without curtailment. 

“There is nothing so revolutionary, hecsuse 
there is nothing so unnatural and conva'sive 
to society, as the strain to keep things fixed, 
when all the world is, by the very law of its 
creation, in eternal progress; and the cause of 
ali the evils in the world may be traced to that 
natural, but most deadly error of human in- 
dolence aud corruption, that our business is 
to preserve, and not to improve.” 

This entire chapter is written with so evi- 
dent a desire to present “the pevple, called 
Quakers,” with a true picture of thenselves, 
and the various inconsistencies which have de- 
tracted from the werits of their enlightened 
faith, we imagine the likeuess must be aypa- 
rent to all who have had any knowledye of the 
proceedings of their diseiplimary meetings for 
the last fifty or sixty years. he prefaces his 
remarks by contessivas of kindly fveliegs, 
which had they appeared in his first pages 
might have induced the readers amongst the 
Friends to approach his subjects with the vood 
humor which would have secured him che ad- 
vantage of an attentive perusal; he has how- 
ever wade so many Wanitestations in favor of 
the idea, that there was not oaly “something 






g 
wrony in the original constitution of the boiy,? 
bur in faet also in almost all cheie doerrines aad 
testimonies, that many ere half way theoash 
the work have Jaid it aside iu disgus: at uis 
prejudices. Mad he remembered t sim 
of the old Classies, ** W 1 you desire to ad. 
minister bitter potions to th HK. yot miist 
sweeten the rim of the cup wiih hon his 
reception had beeu more faverat.e; bu lies, 
a3 we see, placed the bitter before th rut, 
and to the dewwiment of bhisin vests us a wi r. 
Lad the favorable sentiments which are }) “d 
forth in his last paves bega a Liat ia 
wouid have secured mo te 
structive matter he ye \ ‘ to 
w haat he SAYS oa *° tac 

LOWurus Wil Plo s au <° 
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ercft styles their distrust of them; to his re- 
marks on birth-right membership, and their 
disowoments for marriage, and the conse- 
queuces which have resulted to the Socisty of 
Vriends from the opinions entertained on these 
subjects. We may also repeat again (although 
we dissent from the judgment the author has 
expregsed, of the low condition of the ministry 
of the Quakers of Great Britain,) that a part 
of his observations on the ministry are worthy 
of consideration ; as are also his suggestions on 
their neglect of religious teaching, and his 
Opinions on prayer: On the last named sub- 
ject, however, notwithstanding he conveys 
useful hints, his writings appear to be the ef- 
forts of a young man.* ‘T'o illustrate our dec- 
laration of the genial sentiments manifested 
toward the conclusion of the Essay, we close 
our review by two extracts from the last chap- 
ter. 

“Our task, now drawing to a close, has been 
a somewhat ungrateful one. The nature of 
our subject has compelled us to dwell chiefly 
on the defects of Quakerism; to disclose its 
weak points; to exhibit the mistakes of its de- 
fenders, and to trace the connection existing 
between such mistakes and its present decrepid 
condition. It would have been a more inviting 
employment, but a less useful one, to have un- 
folded the happier aspects under which Qua- 
kerism has displayed itself; to have showed 
how much it has accomplished for the truth, 
and how beneficially it has influenced the the- 
ology of the whole professing church ; to have 
told of its noble struggle for liberty of con. 
science; of its practical philanthropy; of its 
zeal for popular education; of its unfaltering 
protest against war ; or to have painted a lovely, 
because a faithful picture of the exceeding 
happiness that dwells round hundreds of 
Friends’ firesides.” “ But such a course would 
have been useless to the Society, and might 
have been mischievous by stimulating the error 
too prevalent amongst its members, of relying 
on the prestige of their predecessors, and of 
adducing the numerous bright examples of 
Catholic self-devotedness, that within the pres- 
ent century, have adorned their section of 
the church, as a sufficient answer to all who 
speak of lessening numbers and declining 
atrength.” 

On another page, in continuation of his 
speculations, he furnishes the following, with 


which we conclude this article :—‘“ One point 
is certain, there is so much of truth in its [Qua- 
kerism] fundamental principles when rightly 
understood, that they are indestructible; and 
whether the exposition of these truths remains 
with the Society of Friends, or passes into 
other hands, the knowledge of them can never 
again be banished from the earth.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 16, 1864. 

On First-day, P. M., the 3d inst., a meeting 
was held at Frankford, in accordance with the 
proposition which was made by Friends of that 
place, and sanctioned by the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, in the 5th month. A number of the com- 
mittee appointed to have an oversight of the 
Circular Meetims, was present. 

The meeting, we believe, was generally satis- 
factory. Encouragement was given to attend 
to so reasonable a service as the assembling to- 
gether for Divine worship. That while the 
worship in spirit was not confined to time nor 
place, yet constituted as we are—social beings, 
there is a want of the mind that will be sup- 
plied by thus drawing in unison one with an- 
other to the Fountain of grace and of truth, 
seeking that spiritual intercourse mercifully 
granted by the Father, to those who love and 
serve Him. 

The audience, though not so large as at some 
other places, appeared interested and attentive, 
and, we trust, the seed sown may bring forth 
much fruit. 





—_—_——>~<6—- —_——- 


Diep, in Attleboro’, Buck’s county, Pa., on the 
14th of 6th month, 1864, Mary Kirxsripe, in the 
78th year of her age; a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, at the residence of Isaac Eyre, in Middle- 
town, Buck’s county, Pa.,,on the 4th of 7th month, 
1864, ABIGAIL StapLer, in the 49th year of her age; 
a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 





, at the residence of her daughter, Rebecca 
Satterthwait, in Mahoning county, Ohio, from the 
effects of apoplexy, on the 28th of 2d munth, 1864, 
Anne GARRETSON, in the 80th year of her age; a 
member of West Monthly and Salem Quarterly 
Meetings; in early life she was a member of West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting, Chester county, Pa. 


* We have no knowledge of the author of this 
Essay. The Saturday Review says of him: “The re- 
ligious proclivities of Mr. Rowntree are not known.” 
Judging from the information he has divulged con- 
cerning the legislation of the Society of Friends, 
taken from its records, we place him in close prox- 
imity with the Quakers; and suppose him to be a 
member of a family “ dissaffected,” and perhaps 
jusily 30, by the disciplinary decisions of their 
Monthly Meetings. —Revizwer. 


——, suddenly, in Alliance, Stark county, Ohio 
on the 20th of 6th month, 1864, the wife* of Benja- 
min Marshall; a member of West Monthly and 
Salem Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 

* Name not given. 
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Diep, on the 27th of 4th month, 1864, at his resi-| support of Southern slavery 


dence, in Salem, N. J.. Evrt Surry, in the 79th year 
of his age, late of Philadelphia. 


——., in New Castle county, Delaware, on 4th day 
4th of 5th month, 1864, Agnes Epwarps, aged 73 
years. Hers were those sterling virtues, which 
adorn domestic life, and shed a halo of comfort 
around the family circle. “Who shall find a virtu- 
ous woman, for her price is far above rubies?” A. 





, of consumption, at her residence in Hunt- 
ingdon county, Indiana, on the morning of the 13th 
of 6th month, 1864, Mary Jang Tyson, in the 50th 
year of her age; a member of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 





, on the 22d of 6:h month, 1864, in Guernsey 
county, Obie, of hemorrhage of the lungs, SABELLA 
AMANDA, daughter of John E. and Elizabeth B. Lee, 
in the 19th year of her age; a member of Stillwater 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. She will long be re- 
membered by those who knew her. 


, suddenly, on the 14th of 6th month, 1864, 
of heart disease, at her son’s, Enos Cook, in Colum- 
biana county, Obio, Hannan Coox, wife of Caleb 
Cook, in the 73 year of her »ge; a member of West 
Monthly end Salem Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 
She was formerly a resident of Chester county, Pa. 








, at her daughter’s, Mary Middleton, in Ma- 
honing county, Ohio, on the 17th of Ist month, 1864, 
Mary Treo, inthe 77th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of West Monthly and Salem Quarterly Meeting 
of Frievds. She was formerly a resident of Chester 
county, Pa. 
es mia 

A settiement of Freedmen has been lately estab- 
lished ov Mason’s Island, id Potomac River, for 
which the Friends’ Association of New York, is de- 
sirous of procuring a Tescher, Any Friend willing 
to go there, wil! please address 

Rosert Hayvock, 101 Liberty Street, 
ith mo. 9th, 1864, New York. 


—_——~-—ee- —---- — 


A Conference on the subject of Education, as 
connected with the establishment of a first class 
Institution of Learning, under the care of members 
of the Society of Friends, will be held at East Caln, 
at the clos+ of the Quarterly Meeting, on Fifth day, 
28th of 7th month, at which conference several 
members of the Executive Committee expect to at- 
tend. All Friends feeling an interest in the promo- 
tion of educ«tien, are invited to be present. 2t. 


——~-Ggp-o— 


ELEVATE THE FREEDMEN.—While we may 
well thank God and congratulate one another 


on the prospect of the speedy emancipation of 


the slnves of the United States, we must not 
for a moment forget, that from this hour new 
and michty responsibilities devolve upon us, to 
sid, to « rect, and educate these millions left 
free, iudeed, but bewildered, ignorant, naked, 
and foodicss in the wild chaos of civil war. We 
have to unde the accumulated wrongs of two 
centuries.; remake the manhood that slavery 
has weil ugh unmade; to see to it that the 
long opmessed colored man has a fair field for 
development and impreveinent, and te tread 
under our feet the last vestige of that hatetfu! 
prejudice which has been the stron, est external 


a 
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We must lift 
ourselves at once to the true Christian attitude, 
where all distinctions of black and white are 


overlooked in the heartfelt recognition of the 
brotherhood of man.—John G. Whittier. 





For Friends’ Inte!ligencer. 


Respected Friend:—On our return from 
Canada, where we had been to attend the late 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, I and my companions 
were at the house of John Bedel, Oneida 
County, New York, a venerable, aged Friend, 
who related to us the story I send thee, enti- 
tled “The Death Council,” or “The Second 
Pocahontas,” and assured us of its truth He 
had heard it testified to by Achas Rathbone, 
ulso a venerable and intimate friend of my 
Father’s, who lived in the same County and 
was acquainted with James Dean. Weallcon- 
cluded the very interesting account ought to be 
preserved, and we would much like to see it in 
‘Friends’ Intelligencer ;” for this purpose the 
aged Friend gave me the paper he had so long 
preserved. R. H. 

Westbury, 6 mo., 1864. 


THE DEATH COUNCIL OF THE ONEIDAS. 
OR, THE SECOND POCAHONTAS. 
A true Story of the Early Settlement of New York. 
By Henry R. Tracy. 

The first white settler of the town of West- 
moreland, in Oneida County, New York, was 
James Dean, Esquire, a native of New Eng- 
land, aud a graduate, we believe, of Dartmouth 
College. In his boyhood, he had been sent 
among the Indians on the Susquehanna river 
to acquire their language, as it was the inten- 
tion of his parents that he should become a 
missionary to carry the gospel among the dark- 
skinned sons of the forest. 

He became intimately acquainted with the 
Indian character and customs, so that upon his 
appointment to the post of Indian Agent, with 
the rank of Major, after his studies were comple- 
ted, and upon the breaking out of hostilities in 
1775, he made himself a favorite with the Onei- 
das, in whose vicinity he was stationed during 
most of the war, and was adopted into the tribe 
according to an Indian custom, and became a 
favorite son of the wife of a chief. 

In 1787 he found himself settled upon a 
tract of land two miles square, granted to him 
by the Oneidas at the close of the war, and on 
which he had erected a small house which af- 
forded a comfortable shelter for his young wife 
and two rosy children, one ‘wo yeurs old, 
and the other an infant of a few months. 

Major Dean was at this time happily situated, 
so far as himself or any human inte! ct could 
discover to the contrary. The war of the Rev- 
olution was ended. His beloved cvuntry, al- 
though she had waded through seas of blood 
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to achieve her independence, was now,—thank 


(God—free ; Major Dean was far on the trov- 
tiers of civilization, almost in the bosom of a 
tribe of savages, but they were noble savages— 
the Oneidas, who alone of the Six Nations had 
fought under the American standard—and he 
was an adopted son of the tribe. It is true 
that his young wife often sighed as she thought 
of the home she had left behind in a pleasant 
village in the valley of the Connecticut, now 
celebrated for its onions ; but he reminded her 
of the advantages of their early location in a 
section of the country whose fertility would 
soon attract the enterprising New-Englanders 
to the neighborhood which then seemed so 
lonely. Although there were no white resi- 
dents within many miles, yet the red-skins 
were friendly. The wife of Skenandoah, the 
great chief of the Oneidas, was his mother by 
Indian adoption, and she often visited “ the wig- 
wam of her pale-faced son ”’ with presents for 
“his white squaw and little pappooses.” They 
lacked not for soft moccasins, urnamented with 
beads and quil.s of the porcupine, dyed scarlet, 
blue and yellow. And especially did the good 
Nankoah delizht i in adorning the persen of the 
oldest “ pappoose,” after the Indian fashion, 
with trinkets and gauds which seewed to civil- 
ized eyes;more grotesque than comely; and 
ber blzck eyes sparkled with delight when she 
saw the little boy toddling about—a_ miniature 
brave lacking only the tatooing and sealplock. 
Sie also bestowed upon the temily, presents, 


which io their circumstances were more valua- 
ble to them. 


piece failed to procure a supp y, ter Naokoah 
brought the choicest the iire-t atforded just 
when it was most needed, aud west acceptuble. 
Ifany member of the little household fell sick 
Naukoat) was at haud with heziig roots and 
herbs which had greater etheacy than the more 
expensive medicamentums of ihe professional 
leech. Without prying into the aitairs oi bis 
family after the civilized fashion, she was ena- 
bled by her native giit of incuition io discover 


and.anticipute many hile waits, a thes she 
added materially to the sum of (he: uppiness, 
secluded as they Were i1oin caus with 


their owo Trace. 

Thus did the dark countenance of the Indian 
woman become a light to Major Dean's cottage. 
She wes beautital, as those wiv in iatter years 
have seen fuvorabie specimens of her noble 
trike will readily believe. ticrs was a wild 
and solemn be: uty, 50 tO 8} eak, which seemed 
reflé-ted from the dark CVeryvrecns ¢ 
tive forest. Her form, Which had tever been | 
improved in the modern fashion 
her raven hatr was always arraiged with 
tain decree of taste 
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it was manifest to a keen observer that when 


passion stirred her heart, hatred and scorn 
would flash in lightning through them from its 
depths. 

t he orange-colored mantle of autumn had 
beeu thrown over the forests, and the crops, 
small but valuable, which Major Dean had cul- 
tivated on his clearing, were already gursered. 
For some days he h: id noticed that the "Oue idas, 
whose village was situated about three miles 
ofi, had apparently avoided him, znd as he was 
on the most friendly terms with them asa 
tribe, and some of them had ever treated him 
with particular marks of esteem, he was unable 
to account for this sudden coldness. On several 
occasions when he had sauntered into the 
skirts of the woods in search of game he had 
casually met with an Oneida, bu: before he 
could gain an opportunity to accost him, the 
wily red.skin had disappeared in the depths of 
the underwood. These e'reumstances had be- 
gun to produce an impression on his mind, for 
he knew that they boded no youd to him, when 
at length an‘ Indian, who was especially indebted 
to him for kindness, eame suddeuly upon him 
in the edge of the forest one day and revealed 
to him some facts and ciréumstances which 
was calculated to produce great uueasiness in 
his mind. 

An Indian of the Oneida trie had been 
murdered by a white man, and according to 
the belief of the red men there could be no 
rest for the departed spirit until his death was 

[ Here the copy is obliterated. | ¢ i 
d,i 


Their larder never lacked for | when one of all the tribe was murderec 
game, even when the Major's ritle and iowling } possible, and if that was impracti cable 


. one of 
his tribe must pay the penalty of his life to se- 
cure rest to the soul of the murdered brave. 
Au Oneida had been slain by a white man, and 


| as Major Dean was the only white within their 





| 


reach, the chiefs of the tribe were debating in 
solemn council the propriety of putting their 
triead to death. 

lov several days the debate was prol nged, 
the friendly fndian giving a report cae th day tu 
Major Dean of what had passed j in the couneil. 
He h roped, fondly hoped, that the party op posed 
to sacrificing him wouid prevail He could 
not fly with his wife and little ones «or he knew 
that he was watched, and that the nearest 
white settlement was too far distant to be 
reached in satety. He dared not inlora his 
wife of the uncertain tenure on which he held 
his life, so dear to himself for ber sake and 
her children’s. The suspense in which he 
livel was fearfl, and it required ell his self- 


i her pa- | command to conceal the anxiety ihat was con- 


}suming him. 


| 


in the covert of the forest he prayed in 
agony of soul that his wife and bates might 
uot be left without a protector in the wilder- 
uess. A voice from heaven secined to assure 
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him that his petition was granted, and he 
| 


tired to his couch that night more cheerful 
than he had been for several days. His Indian 
friend had not visited him that afternoon, but 
he felt sure that the council had decided in his 
favor. 

He slept soundly until near midnight, when 
he was awakened by a ery proceeding from the 
neizhboring forest. His quick ear discovered 
that a band of the Oneidas were approaching, 
singing his death song! He aroused his wife, 
and ina few words informed her what had 
taken place, and what must now be his doom. 
Imprinting one kiss on her pale brow he left | 
her bending over her little oves in silent prayer 
and went into the outer room to meet the 
Uneidas who were already at the door. 


Dean replied to him, and thus the debate went 
on between the two, the remainder of the party 
preserving silence, and seeming perfectiy ivdif- 
ferent, or as if the matter was prejudyed, and 
the doom of the white man already fixed. It 
became evident to him that all the arguments 
which he was capable of adducing had already 
been adduced and overthrown in the protrac- 
ted debate held at the council of the tribe. 
And as the debate went on, hepe waxed 
fainter and fainter in the heart of Major Dean. 
He felt that no personal enmity was enteriained 
for him, but the Indian spirit of revenge, tak- 
ing high ground, operating like the white man’s 
sense of religious duty, was harder to deal 
with, more difficult to allay or satisfy than any 
mere personal animosity. It was the old Jew- 


In spite of his strongest efforts at self-pos- | ish code—an eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
session, Major Dean’s paleness betrayed the | tooth—blood for blood and life for life. But 
anxiety, the agony which gnawed his heart. |the motive of these poor savages was more 


But his lips were compressed, and the hand 
which waived a haughty invitation to the 
chiefs to enter, trembled not. He was brave, 


and fearei not to die; but the thought of | 


what might befall the little group he hd left in 
his sleeping apartment almost unnerved Lim 
for the task «f dealing with his fierce guests; 
for he was determined to try the power of his 
eloquence and reasoning with them, feeling 
certain that no personal ill-will against him, 
but rather a sense of duty had prompted them 
to seek his life. 

The chiefs, six in number, sat down, and 
Major Dean having placed a candle on a 
tuble which oceupied one corner of the apart- 
ment, placed himself in an «ttitude of atten- 
tion. Silence reigned for some moments, the 
countenances of the savages betraying no emo- 
tion whatever. At length a chief arose, and 
in a brief but energetic address, explained the 
object of their visit—Their murdered brother, 
who had been a brave man during his life, 
could have no rest in the hunting ground of 
the spirits until his murder had been avenged 
by the death of a white man. The Great Spirit 
himself was now angry with his red children 
for delaying to execute the sentence which 
some ef their tribe had been willing to pro- 
nounce on him for many days. 

Major Dean replied in a speech which he 
hoped would make an impression on the sava- 
ges sufficiently powerful to cause a reversal of 
their sentence. He had been accustomed to 
speaking in Indian councils, was versed in In- 
dion lore, and knew what arguments would be 
ikely to have weight in the minds of the red 
sons of the forest. All these he urged with 
al! the elequenee of which he was master, 
Cesling with the question mostly in the ab- 
straet, and hardly referring to himself and the 
j nal interest which he had in his own life. 


' comprehensive in design than this bloody part 


of the Jewish eode—it was not-merely to pre- 
vent murder, but to secure eternal rest to the 
soul of a slain brother. 

(To be concluded.) 


—— --— +~s — 


MAN’S ONLY POWER OVER NATURE.—T his 


| one operation of putting things into fit ploces 
| for being acted upon by their own internal 
| forees, and by those residing in other natural 
| objects, is all that man does, or can do, with 
| matter. He only moves one thing to or from 
lanother. He moves a seed into the ground; 
|and the natural forces of vegetation produce in 
| suecession, a root, a stem, leaves, flowers, and 
| fruit. He moves an axe through a tree, and 


it falls by the natural force of gravitation ; he 


} 
}movesa saw through it in a particular 
| 
| 


manner, and the physical properties by which 
ia softer substance gives way before a harder, 
| make it separate into planks, which he ar- 
' ranges in certain positions, with nails driven 
‘through them, or adhesive matter between 
; them, and produces 2 table,ora house. He moves 
a spark to fuel, and it ignites, and by the /orce 
generated in combustion, it cooks the food, 
melts or softens the iron, converts into beer or 
sugar the malt or cane-juice, which he has 
previously moved to the spot. He has no 
other means of acting on matter, than by 
moving it. Motion, and resistance to motion, 
are the only things which his muscles are con- 
structed for. By muscular contraction, he can 
create a pressure on an outward object. which, 
if sufficiently powerful, will set it in motion; 
orif it be already moving, will check or mod- 
ify, or altogether arrest its motion, if he can do 
no more. But this is enough to have given 
all the command which mankind has acquired 
over natural forces, immeasurably more power- 


i 


fuf than themselves—a command which, great 
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become indefiuitely greater. He exerts this 
power either by availing himself of natural 
forces in existeuce, or by arranging objects in 
those mixtures and combinations by which 
natural forces are generated ; as when, by put- 
ting a lighted mateh to fuel, and water into a 
boiler over it, he generates the expansive force 
of steam, a power which has been made 80 
largely available for the attainment of human 
purposes.— Principles of Political Economy, by 
John Stuart Mill. 





[The folloxing Poem, with its explanatory intro- 
duction, was reali by the author, on the recent ex- 
eursicn of Friends’ Social Lyceum, and is furnished 


for insertion in the Intelligencer, at the request of 
its Editors. ] 


DEFENCE OF QUAKERISM. 
BY JACOB M. ELLIS. 


The origin cf what I now propose submitting to 
you may seem tu require some explinat«n. In 
another Literwty Association, of which I m a mem- 
ber. there wus selected for debate, a consider: ble 
time since, the tuluwing Question : 

“To which ure we most indebted for the preva- 
lence of liberal ideas,—to the Purituns or the Qua- 
kers ?” 

During the “iseussion, in which I ¢id net partici- 
paie, notwiihermnding due credit was given to the 
Quakers fur * their good moral training.” © their 
love of T wih,” &e.. &e., it was alleged chit * thes 
were nol pracivul,’ —they were “ opposed to education” 
unti! of latter v ars; that they kept “within shed: 
fold,” avd »e¢.e thus purely selfish in their benevo- 
lence; that their * belief hung loose?’ that they 
“were disc fecied,” and their “numbers decreasing,” 
&e., Ke. 

Il.siug tor a long time previously b en in the 
practice ofan uymously reviewing, in this dcsuhtory 
Mauner, these ceba es, under the -elt-a/op ed cap- 
tien of * Repoerver” ond teel.rg that justice hed not 
becca  nesthem, | forwarded to the nest mecting of 
the Assocutiou on the succeeding werk, the tollow 
ing itwperfecs Defence of Quakeriem,” characterized 
as: Ro perter No. 54.”—whieb bas siumbered in my 
portivle trom that time until the present vccasiun : 


Reporter, being slow of speech, 

Move proe ov lef n iban to teach, 

Negi ceed Curing last debate, 

A teow s rong 7 efs therein to stste. 

Whe Guekers were vot well detended.— 
Rech oo lis triend too much depended ; 
Su new, a word or two we cau, 

Pur just ce only,—not for tame. 


Withont a deubt, she Pilgrims «44, 

Ju-tat bein tse, what Masrer bd: 

liew bong they ran the race thus well, 
Wien fietihey swerved, ’twere hara to tell; 
Woh hott «s firin as granite rock, 

This fiinmness torosd a commen stock 5 
Awa, hed it kept its rightful place, 
Angele vi rites would have graced ; 

But ceren conving, found reli-f 

Fe ce | belicf ; 

Aad wre thos clashed agaibri ee To erecd, 
Them woes thei: fi mness sad inee dl. 

W tiermoreis, just as pureand s roug, 

A surlo g worn to them belong: d. 


Ok ree a ee eee 


- Oo ae 














A barren sgil w»s theirs to till, 

That needed labor bard, to fill 

Their garners, where was careful stored 
Bright treasures for a cheerful board. 
This toil, this firmness, well combined, 
Gave strength of body, force of mind ; 
Thus, industry, with keenness blended, 
From sire to son has e’er degcended. 


Extending wide, and having place, 
From son to sire we backward trace. 
Then more the pity,—that a nume 
With much to benor, has the stain 
Of bigotry, and blinded zeal, 
Destructive of— the common weal. 


Said some, who strong their cause espoused, 
This zeal of theirs was ne’er aroused, 

Save from a goud and honest cause, 

For trampling on the civil laws, 

We «laim—re/igious, with the civil blended, 


That scarce one knew which wey they tended, 


Where each began, or where it ended. 


Then was a tribute justly paid 

To Quaker worth, as now displeyed, 

In moral training, love of truth, 

From sire snd dame to faltering youth ; 
But yet ‘twas said, their efforts ceased 
Within their fold. A slow increase 

Of numbers showed a want of care ; 

A disaffection, too to share 

In public toil, where effort would 

Bring forth results of common good. 
E'en Education. too, was slighted, 

Until, of late, they’ve been benighted ! 
A practical ” career was needed, 

For— from the world they had seceded. 
Their liberal views, that sone had quoted, 
The oposite, another voted ; 

“ So loose” they held their simple faith ! 
Give him a creed, and not a wail. 


. 


“ Not practical 2” Pray, what was FOX, 
Whe gave the Priesthood awful koocks ? 
He’d lave them of their power shurn, 

Ard preach a purer faiib inborn. 

Ile heeded not their angry spite, 

But taught the people— Mind the light.” 
To * mind the light” he never ceased — 

He vobly practised what he preached. 

As foul av Priesthood, since that cay, 

Hes not o’cr carth held potent sway ! 
Though sitll they rule too much the people 
With empty forms, with cburch and steeple; 
Ani some, as erst, would fain create 

An union ‘twixt the Church and State. 
“Not practical?” Who peopted Penn* 
With pious, firm, courageous men ? 

Who teared not Indian bows and darts, 


Wise teaching reached their savage hearts? 


Whose lives « striking index bore 
Ot mvard faith, sn ample store ? 


© Not practical?” Who felled the oaks 
Of forest. Peon, with sturdy strokes ? 
Avd © Disaffecied !” Who, we ask, 
Accomptisbed that herculean task 

Fur our loved Siaie: a code 6f laws ? 
To seek a wiser—nations pause. 


‘6 Not pracieal 2" Who first began 

To woaen treat as well as man ? 

Viiv owned Ler strength, as well as grace, 
Aut ¢ ber judgment proper place ? 


* Pennsylvania 
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Who find: for her co-equal gronds, 

Wirr- talent, and where shill abounds ? 

Wh. fis an equal claim admi ted, 

To wealt from sire to sows transmitted ? 

And more,—their discipline of laws 

Upholds another righteous cause. 

Iu Church affairs, they always tuke 

Tre uoble ground, that equal sake 

Has woman. Her voice is-heard, 

Aud by Acer pleadings hearts are stirred. 

(To be continued ) 

ieee 


From the Qnarterly Review. 


POMPEII. 
(Continued from page 256.) 

The diggers and basket-carriers return to 
their work until the discovery of another object 
is annouueed. At length tre chamber is en- 
tirely cleared. It forms part of the house of a 
wealthy citizen. We are in the “ tablinum,’a 
small recess opening upon the great hull or 
atrium. The wails are claburate y painted after 


iron brackets, or, if necess«ry, sustained by 
wooden props or by masonry. If the parntings 
are of more than ordinary werit. they are care- 
fully r-moved, by detaching the plaster from 
the wall A varnish is laid over those which 
remain, to preserve them from the effects of ex- 
po-ure. The aneients themselves were careful 
tu keep them frm damp, and many of the most 
richly painted walls have, tur this purpose, a 
sheet of lead between the “ iutonace ” and the 
wall itself. 


even the impression of the linen garments 
which formed part of her waidiebe may be 
plainly seen. Near her lies a terra-cotta lamp, 
with its elegant dolphin-shaped cover. It had 
fullen from her hand when sie sank exhausted, 
after in vain groping her way through the thick 
darkn: ss. 

But the excavations at present carried on are 
mostly confined toa part of the town which 
seems to have been inhabited by the poorer 
classes. The ground-floor of the hc u-es ¢ nsists 
of » ean shops, with an outer room entirely open 
to the street, and an inner, stall end dark, in 
which the stores were probably kevt. 


hese humble dwellings ase, however, by no 
means devoid of interest. They afford us a 
curions insight into the manners avd mode of 
lite of the inhabitants of Pompeii. Many trades 
and crafts still well known to us were carried 


jon in them. Some have their appropriate sign, 


‘such as we see over modera shops. A kiad of 
the usual Pompeian fashion. It they are fund! exting-house was recently discovered In the 
to be fall'ny, they are at once strenythened by 


front room was the usual slab of white marble, 
-upeo which the smoking meats, and probably 
. the stewed gourds, and such like delicicies. were 
| exposed. as in Naples at this day. On it stood 
an earthern pipkin containing small fi-h, which 
had epparently been cooked iu oil with raisins 
‘and onions, and had been ready to serve up 
when the sudden cloud gathered over the town. 
Let into a kind of brick dre-ser were deep 
‘ basins of earthenware and metz!, beneath which 
were small, open fireplaces to keep the soup and 


The pavement is either of mosaic,! other messes warm. Upon it were lying the 
sometimes rich with flowers, fruit, masks, or ladles which had been used to distribute the 
figures in bright colors; or of simple patterns ' contents of the vessels. A rude iron tripod 
in white and black te:sers@. On removing from ' stood upon the floor, supporting an iron pot or 
it the last layer of rubbish, we come upon a kettle for boiling water; and in the middle of 
perfect skeletun ; it is that uf a woman, probably | the room was a portable iron cook'ng-stove, such 
the mistreas of the house. She had attempted | as Soyer himself might have envied. Ranged 
to fly on that fatal night, aud had thought to}! against the walls were a pumber of deep bronze 
save her jewel case—the * mundus muliebris ” | trays of various sizes, fitting one into the other. 








: 


casket or pyxis. 
and the ornamental fittings, which, being of 
bronze and ivory, have been preserved, whilst 
the wood work hus perished. Scattered around 
her are its contents,—her gelden ear-rings, 
bracelets, and a necklace bung with curious 
amulets, such as objects in coral, supposed to 
bring fecundity, a-closed hand, with the two 
fingers extended to ward off the evil eye, a bee 
in onyx of exquisite workmanship, 98 an augury 
of good, and little bells whose sound drives 
away contagion, her jewelled rings, a fragment 
of her ivory comb, her bionze looking glass, the 
ivory pins that gathered up her tresses, aud a 
few swall glass and alabaster vases ard bottles 
which held her ointments and perfumes. If 
the lava mud has penetrated into the chamber, 
the mould of the casket itself may be preserved, 
80 that a perfect cast may be taken of it, and 


—‘‘ the woman’s all’’—enclosed in its wooden | Such trays are still used in the Kast to serve 
We fiud the hinges, the lock, | up a meal. A few glass wine-jars were scattered 


i over the floor, and one or two square panes of 
real window-glass, showing that the Romans 
were not ignorant of what, until recently, anti- 
quariaus declared to be a modern invention. In 
the inner shop half a dozen earthern jars or 
amphore of various sizes stood upright against 
the wall. They had contaived select wines, for 
which, no doubt, the host enjoyed a local repu-, 
tation. Each bore its mark, and the name of 
the wine it held ; some the year of the vintage 
fixed by the consular date. Thus, on one am- 
phora we read “ FRVT. T. CLAVDIO. IITI. L. VI- 
TELLIO. 111. cos.” The contents were conse- 
quently thirty-two years old when the town was 
overwhelmed, having been “bottled” in the 
fourth year of the consulate of Tiberius Claudius 
and the third of Lucius Vitellius, or a. p. 47. 
One wine, from the island of Cos, is called 





new ome 
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“COVM. GRANATVM.” The epithet “ grana- 
tum ” is supposed by Signor Fiorelli to indicate 
some peculiar flavor which was specially es- 
teewed. itis noted that it was bought from 
the celiar of Aierius Felix at Rome,—no doubi 
8 celebrated wine-werchaut * of the period.” 
Another jar is marked “ Kor. oT.” —the very 
best Corcyra; the island was well known for 
the prodace of its grapes. One contained a 
wine which was evidently considered very 
cheice: it is called ““Oid Luna,’ and we are 
intorwed that it was bought by one Cornelia out 
of the cellar of M. Vaterius Abinnevieus (a 
very Nastern-soundiug nawe—perbaps he was 
a dew), aud bad been kept four years in bot- 
tle. 


e 
LVN. VET 2 
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M. VALERI. ABINNERICI 

The letter R may indicate that it was red. The 
vumber preceding the letter S may mark the 
price paid ivrit, or the measure of the amphora. 
At the bottom of this inner room was a baking- 
oven. The wouth was still closed with an iron 
plate. Ou the fluor beneath lay the iron shovel 
with which the loaves bad been placed in the 
oven, ang with which they were to be taken out 
when fit for use. When the iron duor was 
removed, it wus found that it had so completely 
closed the entrance that neither ashes nor mud 
had centered the oven, which was as it had been 
left by the baker atter he had placed his loaves 
in it jor buking eighteen hundred years ago. 
Within were the loaves themselves, eighty- 
three in number, black and charred, but still 
retaining their shape, that of a modern double 
loaf scored cn the top. Scattered about the 
room were found olives, ovions, beans, nuts, and 
the bones of fish. Near the oven were other 
bronze trays; and various vessels in metal were 
on the flour. Two large leaden tubs, in a cor- 
ner of the room, had probably been used for 
slops and refuse. Squalid cook's shops, pot 
unlike that discovered at Pompeii, are to be 
seen in many a back street of modern Naples. 

At a short distance from this humble res 
taurant is a small mean house, opening by op- 
posite doors inte two narrow anil secluded 
streets. Its character is sufficiently indicated 
by the sign placed over the entrances. It was 
a “Jlupaner.” It consisted of two floors, the 
lower a nest of smajl rooms or rather closets, 
over the doors of which were obscene paintings ; 
the upper more decently decorated. It had 
been previously rifled, and nothing was found 
in it, except the bronze bell which was hung 
up in such places, and a metal vessel filled with 
beans and- onions, the dish which had been 
prepared for the frugal supper of the unhappy 
inmates of the place on the 24th of August, 


A.D. 79. The curious antiquary should not 
fail to visit this singular building. Judging 
from the inscriptions scratched upon the walls 
of the rooms, it was chicfly frequeuted by gladi- 
ators. These rude inscriptions are called 
graffiti” by the Italians. Signor Fiorelli has 
published a valuable comment upon them. 
They are of considerable interest as illustrating 
the manners of the people, but are for the most 
part too coarse to be quoted. 

Such “graffitti” are constantly found at 
Pompeii, and are amongst the most curious il- 
iustrations of the customs and every-day life of 
its inhabjgants. In one street a school-boy has 
rudely scratched his Greek alphabet upon the 
wall of a house. We may conjecture that he 
was a very small boy, as his little hand could 
searcely reach above three feet. Some idler 
has elsewhere scribbled part of the first verse 
of the Aineid, writing the words as they were 
probably pronounced in the dialect of the South 
of Italy, 

* ALMA VILVMQVE CANO TLO . . .” 

On another wall may be traced a verse from 
“ Qvid’s Art of Love.” These are the only 
fragments from any known classic authors 
which, as far as we know, have been discovered 
at Pompeii. On the wall of the Basilica itself 
sume disappointed and spiteful lover has writ- 
ten what we trust was a scandalous libel upon 
a faithless mistress: * LVCILLA EX CORPORE 
LVCRVM FACIEBAT.” On the wall of a room 
the mistress of the house or her cook had noted © 
that on the 15th July she had laid in part of 
her household stuck, two hundred pounds of 
“ Axungia,” which Siguor Fioreili conjectures 
to have been a kind of lard, and two hundred 
and fifty bandfuls (maouplos) of garlice—not 
uncommon contents of a modern Italian larder. 
In many parts of the town we find sentences 
and words in Greek, Oscan, Etruscan, and other 
ancient characters. ‘The great room of the 
baths, the Spoliatorium in which, as in the 
modern Eastern bath, the bather reposed and 
gossiped, is very rich in these “ grafiti.” In 
one maf be detected, in ill-shaped Hebrew 
characters, the Jewish proper name of * Si- 
rach.” People of all nations, from the Kast 


‘and the West, congregated in these public 


places. 

The inscriptions painted on the outer walls 
of many houses in black and red colors are not 
less interesting than the “ grafitti.’ They 
refer chiefly to the periodical elections of the 
Aidiles and Duuwviri, which were taking place 
at the time of the eruption. Hach householder 
had a favorite candidate, and solicited the votes 
of the electors in earnest terms, painting his 
name and qualifications at the sides of the 
house-door after the fashion of our election 
placards. ‘1 beg you,” writes one, “ to choose 
Capella for one of your duumviri.”’ Another 
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entreats his friends to vote for Cneius Helvius, 


“for he is worthy.” Another declares that 
Pavsa, who seems to have had many support- 
ers, is “ dignissimus.” One Popidius, a youth- 
ful candidate, and, from the frequent occurrence 
of his name, evidently very popular, is pro- 
nounced “ yverecundum adolescentem ’’—a mod- 
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the principal buildings, those of peculiar inter- 
est being marked with a star, so that he may 
either examine all that is to be seen, or, if bis 
time should be limited, may make the most of 
it. He is left, as much as possible, to himself. 
Lt is expecied that a sense of propriety will re- 
strain him from injuring apy of the monuments. 


est youth, and “egregium adolescentem.” An|and from indulging in the low habit of writing 
elector asks Proculus to vote fur Sabinus,| his name upon the walls. Signor Fiorelli has 
promising that Sabinus shall vote for him in re-| devised a method of bringing to shame those 
turn. ‘“SARINUM. AED. PROCULE. FAC . ET| who are guilty of this breach of good manners. 
ILLE. TE. FAcET.” Other inscriptions refer| He hos ordered the names thus written to be 
to the protection which the inhabitant of the| published weekly in the Naples paper which 
house claimed as the client of some powertu! | has the largest circulation. He has been re- 
patrician. © quested to furnish a list of these of our own 
Amongst the several inns recently discovered, | countrymen, that they may be similarly exposed 
one has the sign of the elephant rudely painted|to public reprobation at home. Notices in 
on the pilaster which divides two doors. The! aneceal languages are placed at the entrances 
animal is in the folds of a huge serpent, and is| and in differeut parts of the ruins, calling upon 
led by a pigmy. An inscribed tablet states] visitors not to give gratuities, and threatening 
that one Sittius had recently restored the tav-| with instant dismissal those who venture to re- 
ern,—SITTIVS RIISTITVIT TILIRANTY. (for|ceive them. And these rules are rigcrously 
elephantum), and our host informs travellers| enforced, and have already had a salutary et- 
that he has a triclinium with three beds and|fect upon this formerly demoralized race of 
every comfort :— Italian custodi. <A bright-eyed, smilivg boy. 
HOSPITIVM .HIC. LOCATVR who had been employed for a whole day in 
TRICLINIVM . CVM . TRIBVS . LEC- carrying the drawing materials of a sketcher 
TIS.11T.COMM... land in perfurming various little services with 
Other inscriptions announce the agent rms singular quickness and intelligence which 
ances of gladiators, and inform the public that! distinguish the Italian peasant, resolutely re- 
there will be combats with wild beasts, avd| fused the “‘ buonamano” to which, it was be- 
that the Ampitheatre, open to the sky, will be | lieved, he was fully entitled for his extra work ; 
supplied with awnings,—* VENATIO ET VELA|and this instance of his virtue was the more re- 
ERUNT.” matkable as no superintendent was near. It 
Space will not permit us to dwell any longer | is impossible to over-rate the effect that these 
upon many other new and interesting discove- | seemingly trifling rules—now enforced in al! 
ries which have been made at Pompeii since|the public institutions in Naples—will have 
the Cavaliere Fiorelli has directed the excava-|uson the character of the people. Where but 
tions, but we must not omit to mention what he|a short time ago there was everywhere cor- 
has done for the greater comfort and conveni-| ruption, from the throne to the beggar,—where 
ence of the traveller. Those who visited Pom-|every public officer, from the highest to the 


peii in former days will not easily forget the 
swarms of hungry “ custodi,” or guardians, who 
infested the place, and pounced, like a spider 
upon an eatangled fly, upon the helpless trav- 
eller. ln every building of interest there lurked 


under lock and key, exacted his fee before he 
opened the door. 

This curse of the sight-seer in Italy has been 
abolished. The ruins are now entered at two 
points,—by the Street of the Tombs, as former- 
ly, and by the Gate leading to the forum, which 
is close to the railway-station, and to which a 
road has recently been cleared. The number 
of visitors is checked by a turn-stile. Each 
p2ys an entrance-fee of two franes, and no fur- 
ther gratuity is required. A guide is then se- 
lected to conduct him through the ruins. A 
very intelligent class of men has been appointed 
to tuis oilice. The visitor further receives a 
printed plan of the excavations and a list of 


one of these plagues, who, keeping its “= 


—this attempt to inculcate principles of hon- 
esty deserves the highest praise and should 
meet with every encouragement. 

(To be continued.) 


= lived upon the bribes which he exacted, 








GENUINE virtue has a language that speaks 
to every heart throughout the world. It is a 
language which is understood by all. In every 
region, every climate, the homage paid to it is 


the same. 
From the Scientific American. 
THE OLDEST FAMILY—ITS GROWTH AND Dr- 





CLINE. 


The vast multitude of facts which have been 
collected by the students of geology have 
developed the general law, that each family 
and species of animals made its first appear- 
ance on the earth in individuals few in numbers, 
and small in size; it gradually increased both 
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in size and numbers, till it attained its maxi- 
mum, acd then through long ages it slowly 
and gradualiy declined. 

lu making the soundings for the Atlantic 
telegrapl between Newfoundland and Ireland 
@ sull tube with a valve was fitted to the end 
of the liue, sv as to being up a little of the 
sedimeut irom the bottom of the sea, and when 
this was dried it was found to be a dust so fine 
that on rubbins it between the fingers it would 
dissappeur iu the eracks of the skin. On 
placiug this dast aader a microscope each par- 
ticle was seen Ww be a shell—the home of a 
sevtieut bew:! When these shells are 
highty maguitied little holes are discovered in 
them throug which delicate filamen's pro- 
truded that were the animal’s organs of loco- 
motion. <A- tiese filaments branch out like 
the rovt of a tree. the animal is called a rhizo- 
pod, frum two Greek words which signify root- 
fouted. 

As the rhizopod is the simplest form of ani- 
mai life it is probablv the oldest. The shells 
are found 10 ali uf the geologic periods, and 
as we vu duwu in the strata, or backward in 
the age., they regularly increase in size and 
nuubers. ‘iuey orm a large portion of the 
chalk f.rmativa which was laid down in the 
age of reptiles, and at that time the shells were 
generally ot avout the size of a pin’s head ; in 
lower strata the shells are found as large as a 
peuny, and in stil lower a foot in diameter. 

By « commanication on another page from 
the yevlogist Dr. Stevens, it will be seen that 
the Canadian gevlogists have found the remains 
of rhizopods in uustratified granite, a rock 
heretutore supposed to be destitute of organic 
remains. ‘iiiese rhizopod shells in granite are 
three feet in diameter. Thus it is proved that 
the seas were swarming with life in that re- 
mote time when the oldest formation was hard- 
ened into rock. And at that time the rhizo- 

ods had reached their maximum development. 
Galen this tawily forms an exception to the 
general law of animal life, it must have been 
growing through unmeasured ages before the 
time when the hardening granite first unfolded 
the gigantic remains in their everlasting tomb. 










PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frour ann Meau.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$ 9 75; extra $11 25; Pennsylvania and Ohio family 
at $11 50a12 50 per barrel, and fancy at $13. Small 
gales to the trade from $9 50 up to $13 50 for com- 
mon and fancy. Sales of Rye Flour at $8 00. In 
Corn Meal there is nothing doing to fix quotations. 
Grain.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$2 65 a 2 70 per bushel, and white at from $2 70 to 
276. Rye ranges from $1 70 to $1 73. Corn—Yel- 
low is dull at $1 70 a1 7l,afloat. Oats are un- 
changed. Sales of Pennsylvania at 96 a 98 cts. 
Szzps.—Cloverseed is in demand at $9 00 a $9 50 
per 54 pounds. Timothy is in demand at $3 00 a 
$4 25 per bushel, Small sales of Flaxseed at $3 50. 








et PUBLISHED, and for Sale, Taomas Wetmeratn’s See 
w MONS: Prive $1 per copy, containing fifwen (15) sermons, 
Can be bad of James Baynes, Baltimore; Wiliam tiais, Wil- 
Mington, and Eiizabeith Uartley, Philadelphia. 


{REE SU JAR.—Choice Maple Sugar, from Somerset county, Pa. 
a for sale, (by the barrel only,) at Wa. EH. Woopwann’s, 
7th month 2, 18e4.—im. 516 Market Street. 


EDAR COTTAGE,—Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
is now open for the ree ption of visiturs. Terms. $15.00. 
6th mo. 25, 1864.—2m. npf. Gronas CHANDLEE. 


OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SURSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” c¢ mpiled by Johu and Isaac 








Comly, (11 vols.). ---.---000-00--- ~eeeece Swedsececoscesed $7.50 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages). --+-+.+eee eee sees seers 150 
Conversations, &c , of Thomas BLOTY ss ee eee cence eeeres 100 
Journal aad Works of John Woolman. carefully collated 

AN prepared... oe ceccececccccceccccceccseceeccsessseee 1.00 


Hugh Judge's Journal. «+--+. -e-eeeeee 666 .- +2 08s sees 70 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rutus Halleach--+ 
CHARLES Comty, Byberry, Pa. 
or, Emm. gO oMLY, No. 131, 
North Seveuih Steet, Philadelphia. 





Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. 
T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publisher, Bo kel ers and Sta- 

e _ tionets, Second Floor No’s. 17 aud :% south Sixth Street, 
Phiadeiphia. Also, Manufacturers of Uh togiapi: Aiverms, avd 
Publisheis of Friends’ Books, ani Foulke’s Aiasapa:. 


3d mo. 12, 1864 tf. 


— - eS 


ed ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pa., for Boys and Youne Mux. 
Gro. A. Nnwsoupn, Principal. 
Summer Session of 12 weexs, wii commence the 
11th of 4th month, 1864. For Circulars address the 
Principal, Kenneit Square P. U., Chest-r county, Pa. 
A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during 7th and 8th mon:hs. G. A. Ne 
4th month 16, 1864.—1+?. 
‘OR RENT.—A LARGE AND vO aNODIOUS 
two-story dwelling house, with turee rooms and 
uw large hall on the first floor, aui a couvenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good yurden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is als» a large school- 
house cunvenient to the dwelling, tue whole sur- 
rounded by «a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The iocation is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhucd guod, and 
conveuient to places of worship, schools, stores, &€. 
It is situated in the village of Falisingtun, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented ali together, tor the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a sumier residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Epgnezer Hance, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa, 
MARX PALMER, 
3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 








TOKES & FOULKE,MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Areh St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly. 











